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NORWICH, | By E. BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantab. 
Refer with pleasure to a few of their Recent Organs, some of 
which are now in course of construction at their factory. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Canpriper : Jesus College Ag ns —— Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E. Fer Four 

RENTWoOoD, Essex: St. Thomas's Church . 2 36 oice av 
Norwicu = St. Mary’s Baptist Chapel .. 3 36 Voices.  Ostavo H? 2 ae - oo 
SEDBERGH, YoRKS: Grammar School .. 3 33 
Woucurox, Bucks: Parish Church .. 3 32 Tonic Sol-Fa. 

AMBRIDGE: St. Andrew's Baptist Chapel 3 3 : Sen tteta § 
leav@eck ¢ Sa. Michadity idence P - = Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F bi, ans ae 
Sonate King’s ‘College wae 3 31 ¥ A oo oes nd 

ECCLES, SUFFOLK: Paris urch_ 3 30 ” 7 
WisBecH, Cambs: Free Methodist Chapel 3 = Anthem —‘‘ Blessed be Thou Carew Festival) thd. 
samme vat St. Barnabas’s Church 3 27 _—__—— 

ORWICH: St. Michael at Coslany Church 26 
HALESWoRTH, SUFFOLK: Parish’ Church : a. Twelve short and easy Pieces for the Organ 2s. nett. 
HEIGHAM, NorFork: St. Thomas’s Church .. 2 26 
Oporto: English Church .. es 2 25 ial ew 
Norwicu : New City Chapel 2 25 | NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., Lonpon anp New York. 





= NOW READY. 


A Service Book for Church and School. 


Edited for the Sunday School Union by GEORGE S. BARRETT, B.A. (of 
Norwich), assisted in the Music by JOSIAH BOOTH. 








CONTENTS. 
SECTION, SECTION. SECTION, 
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II.—The Ten Commandments. VII1.—The Lord’s Prayer. XV.—Christmas. 
111.—The Two Great Commandmen: I1X.—The Apostles’ Greed, XVI.—Old Year. 
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Jesus Christ. XII.—Easter Sun 


rown 8vo, 256 pp. Cloth turned in, price 2B. ; ches Boards, Gilt Lettered, 28. 6d. 
WORDS EDITION.  oolscap 8vo, Paper Covers, price 20.; Printed Cloth, 3A.; Cloth, 64d. 


OPINIONS O OF THE PRESS. 


“‘Mr. Barrett’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the taste and skill | | “‘ Will prove the means of quickening and deepening the spiritual 
w! ith which the work has been executed.” —Christian Leader. life of the young.” —Perthshire Advertiser. 
“The book cannot fail, we think, to be at once adopted by all Sunday ‘* The entire contents of the book, both words and music, evince the 


School managers. ”— Tunbridge Wells Free Press. great taste and sacgpeent of its compilers, and we are sure church and 
‘“‘ Many superintendents will hail its appearance with delight.”— | school officers would find a perusal amply repay them.”—Chester Sun- 
Nonconformist Musical Fournal. | day School Union Messenger. 
‘*Very judicious selection and careful arrangement.” —Western Daily ‘* Both music and words are suited to their purpose, and in the more 
Press, cultured of Sunday Schools the ‘ Service Book’ will be heartily wel- 
‘A good book, much better than any other I know, and is full of | comed.”—7he Christian World. 
careful and painstaking work,” — The Jndependent, | ‘‘ Both Congregational and Sunday School worship may be very 


‘*Should prove a great boon to teachers of the young. "Dundee | much assisted by the use of at least some portions of this carefully 
Courier com iled service-book.”—7he Manchester Examiner. 


' " V ying ice-boo 
“The musical editors are Rev. G. S. Barrett, B.A., and Josiah ¢ have no hesitation in saying that it is the best service-book we 


: : 2 ie! have soem really practicable and usable.”—7he Homilist. 
Boouhs their names. are sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the he book is comprehensive, and is divided into separate sections, 


having hymns, anthems, prayers, chants, responses, suitable for all 
“Here we have, in one volume, selections which cover all the seasons.” —Leeds Mercury. 


exercises of the Sunday School from January to December, with a host “The author has incorporated some of the choicest Church music, 
of choice hymns, chants, and anthems.”—Boston and Spalding Free and engaged some of the best of English Church composers. . . . In 
Press. some ng Church services, we shall find in this book some good 
“The music is simply chaste, effective, and thoroughly devotional in congregational music we could adopt with profit.” —7e Rock. 
character; and where introduced the book will become a great favourite.’ ‘*Even those who do not adopt or approve of liturgical forms may 
—Herm Bay Press. derive useful hints from this service-hook, —Baptist Magazine. 
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Wevleotionat Notices. 
R. TREFELYN DAVID (TENOR). For 


Oratorios, Concerts, Miscellaneous, etc.—16, St. Peter’s Street, 

Islington, N. ; ees 
ISS JESSIE DIXON 

4 117, Chetwynd Road, Hig ghgate, N. 

ISS EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), "Associate 

1 Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 

minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—Letters c/o Musica 

Journa Office, 44, Fleet Street. E.C. pe. 


(CONTRALTO).— 





] ISS FLORENCE MONK (SOPRANO). (Pro- 

fessor at King’s College Ladies’ Department, Kensington ; 
daughter of the late Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc., King’s College, 
Musical Editor of ‘* Hymns Ancient and "Modern ”), For Oratorios, 
Concerts, etc.—Glebe Field, Steke Newington, N. 


\AR. ARTHUR SELBY (DRAMATIC BARI- 
4 TONE). For Concerts, Oratorios, etc.—15, Ballater Road, 
Acre Lane, Brixton, S.W. 


R. AL EXANDER TUCKER ( (Principal BASS in | 


the City Temple Choir). —5) Eskdale Villas rixton, S. ‘W. 


ADAME CLARA WEST (SOPRANO), MISS 

LOTTIE WEST (CONTRALTO).—Of the Crystal Palace, 

London and Provincial Choral Societies’ Concerts, etc.—24, King 
Edward Road, , Hackney, London. 


R. F. J. KARN, , Mine. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Ban oronto ; L. s. ives LESSONS b ost or 
personally in HAR ONY COUNTERPOINT. FUG OR- 
CHE SSTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Great success with candidates, Latest successes 
in 1889 and 1890: Durham rst Mus, Bac.; Prelim. Mus. Bac, Cam- 
bridge; Intermediate Mus. B. London,; Mus. D. and Mus. B. 
T.C.L.: L.R.A.M.: A. Mus. and L. Mus. T.C.L.; F.C.0;, and 
A.C.O.; Senior Local R.A.M. and R.C.M. Pianoforte and Theory. 
U pwards of 170 Diplomas and Degrees gained by Dr. Karn’s pupils, 
and 2 Gold Medals. MSS. corrected and revised. Terms very 
moderate, 10, ‘Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N. W. 


R. MATTHEW KINGSTON teaches Harmony, 


Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue by Correspondence. Also pre- 
pares for Musical Exams. s.—Sy dney House, Wi est ( Chiff, Bournemouth. 


ANTED, an ORGANIST and CHOIR- 

MASTER for Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London, where a 

new Three-manual Organ is being erected by Brindley & Foster. — 

Apply by letter only, stating salary required, to Rev. F. J. Murrell, 

17, City Road, by whom particulars of duties will be sent to candidates 
asking for them. Duties to commence Sept. 3 1st, 1891. 


STRING BAND MUSIC. 
EASILY ARRANGED FOR AMATEUR BANDS. 
A List of Pieces for Mission Services, Concerts, etc., Post Free. 


GUEST’S “STRING BAND MANUVUAL:” 
Hints for Formation, and Easy Scales, Exercises, and Times for 
Beginners. ts. 6d. 


J. GUEST, 26, IVY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE FOURPENCE. 
“SUN OF MY SOUL,” an Anthem for Solo and Chorus, 
By THOMAS ELY, F.C.O. 
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THE TONIC SOL-FA JUBILEE, 1891, 
CENTRAL CELEBRATION IN LONDON. 


TUESDAY, JULY 7th. Evening, 7 o'cloc 
GREAT FESTIVAL SERVICE IN ST. PAUL'S “CATHEDRAL. 


Preacher, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Mircuinson, Conductor, 
Dr. G. C. Martin. Organist, Mr. W. Hopce, [Public ad- 
_mitted without Ticket at West Door.] 


SA TURDAY, JULY 11th. Afternoon, 4 o'clo 


| « IN MEMORIAM” VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF JOHN CURWEN, 


in Ilford Cemetery. 


h TUESDAY, JULY 14th. Evening, 7 o’clo 
CONVERSAZIONE OF THE CURWEN CLUB IN EXETER HALL, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 15th. Evening, 7 o'clock. 

UNITED SOIREE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF TONIC SOL-FA 
CHOIRS AND THE TONIC SOL- A COMPOSITION CLUB, IN 
EXETER HALL. ; 

THURSDAY, JULY 16th. A ternoon, 12.30 o'clock. 

CHORAL COMPETITION BE C He SELBOTED FROM 

DON BOARD SCHOOLS. EXETER H 


Evening, 7 o'clock 


RECEPTION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE TONIC SOL-FA 


E (J. S. Curwen, Esq.), at the Galleries of the Royal 
5 Society of British Artists, Pall Mall. 
FRIDAY, JULY 17th. Afternoon, 3 o'clock. 

CONFERENCE AT EXETER HALL. Chairman, J.S. Curwen, Esq. 
Evening, 7 o'clock. 

GREAT MEETING IN EXETER HALL. 

Judge LuSHINGTON. 

SATURDAY, JULY 18th. 


Creat Jubilee Festival at the Crystal Palace. 


CHORAL COMPETITION. Adjudicator, Sir Joun STAINER, 
MORNING = by 5,000 Juveniles, including Juvenile Or- 
Conductor, Mr. A. L, Cow.ey, 
AFTERNOON CONCERT by 5,000 Provincial Singers, with Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. L. C. VENABLES. 


Chairman, His Honour 





| EVENING CONCERT by 5,000 Metro —— Singers, with Orchestra. 


} OPERETTA, “Prince and eerie 


| be obtained of the Secre’ 


* An easy but very appropriate setting of the well-known hymn, To choirs wanting | 


et in anthem form, we can recommend this."—.Vonconformist Mus. Fourn, 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO,; oR oF THE COMPOSER, 
St. Joun’s CoLiece, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 


IRIZES FOR WHITSUNTIDE HYMN-TUNES. 
Three Prizes of £3 each. Manchester Sunday School Union.— 
For conditions, send stamp to Mr. ALEX. PORTER, 2, Cheetham Hill 


Road, Manchester. 


HREE VOLU MES OF HYMN- TUN 'E VOLUN- 


TARIES FOR ORGAN, by Cuarces J. Frost, Mus. Doc, 
Cantab., F.C. O., quite new, published at 18s, each vol, nett. 
offers ?—‘*‘ A,’ * Musica JouRNAL , Office, 445 Fleet Street, E.C. 


NEW HARVEST ANTHEM. 


1 hymn se 





“SHEW YOURSELVES JOYFUL.” | 


(Not difficult, and without Solo.) 
PRICE 3d. 


Senp Stamp, For Specimen Copy, TO THE CoMPOSER— 


W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Tor., F.C.0., 
THE DOWNS, BOWDON. 


What | 


McNauGurt, 


Conductor, Mr. W. 
National Airs 


GRAND MASS CONCERT i in the Grounds. 
20,000 Singers. 
Conductor, Mr. S. F1-MEr Rook. 


Handbills ( iving full particulars), Tickets Books of Music, etc., may 
, Mr. W. HARDING BONNER, at the Office 
of the Jubilee Committee, THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE, 27, Fins- 


bury Square, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Sunday School Festival Anthem. 


“CHRIST’S INVITATION TO CHILDREN.” 
Composed by F. C. HATHAWAY, 
And Specially Arranged for Choir and Scholars (Alternating and Tutti). 
Should be given at Morning and Evening Services. 
Just the Anthem Needed. 
Price Sixpence. 
WEEKES & CO., HANOVER STREET, LONDON. 
O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we = A ost free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, seasons.—WiLcock Bros., 
Music Publishers, 26, Moorfields, 1 Sa 





N SALE. —THREE- MANUAL AND PEDAL 

ORGAN, Fourteen Stops; blown by Hydraulic Engine. Suit- 

able for place of worship or professional.—Apply, J. Murgatroyd, Belle 
Vue Organ Works, Bradford. 


OWER”’ ORGAN WORKS. Specifications, 

Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing and Tuning by experienced 

| Artists. Pipes an ’ Fittings. Second-hand Organs and Materials.— 
T. R. Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman Street, London, E. 


R. WILLIS (from Minories, estd. 1827), Maker 


| 
| 
| e and Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium 
| 
} 
| 





Reeds, Strings, Wire, Violins, Concertinas, etc.—45, Leman Street, E. 


RGAN PRACTICE (near City), 1s. per hour, 

upon a coms lete instrument—three manuals and independent 

Cc.O. a &c., blown by engine.—Willis (from Minories), 45, Leman 
| Street, E. 


ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 


| Three short Andantes (complete), 1/6 nett. 
| Allegretto Grazioso in E flat, 1/6 nett. Andantino in F, 1/- nett 
| 





By WALTER PORTER, F.C.O. 
“ These are short, easy, and effective, The composer has a fund of melody at 
his command, and writes in a refined and musicianly style, not unworthy of Henry 
Smart."—Musical Times. 


| Lonpon : NOVELLO & CO,, 1, BERNERS STREET. 
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Che Monconformist Choir Cinion 
Annual Festival, 


Tue authorities of the Nonconformist Choir Union, 
and the choirs who took part, may be very heartily 
congratulated upon the great success of the recent 
Festival. The unanimous opinion seems to be, 
that a much higher standard of excellence was 
reached this year than at any previous. Festival. 
The Press has spoken in no measured terms of 
the good quality of the singing. The Daily News, 
for instance, said : “‘ Not only did this gigantic choir 
sing with almost the absolute precision expected 
only at a Handel Festival ; but also—and particu- 
larly in the /srae/ chorus, ‘But as for His people, 
He led them forth like sheep’—they showed a nice 
observance of the delicacies of light and shade, 
rare, indeed, in a vocal force of these dimensions,” 
Such criticism from so impartial and competent 
an authority is very gratifying and encouraging. 
Such satisfactory results are all the more pleasing 
because, owing to the late delivery of the books of 
music, we were apprehensive of a failure—at any 
rate, in some of the pieces of the programme. The 
fact that the numerous singers prepared, in such a 
perfect manner, the by no means easy compesitions 





selected by the committee, speaks volumes for the 
capacity, attention, and earnestness of the various 
choirs connected with the Union. In many in- 
stances the music was learned in a month, and in 
no case did the rehearsals extend over a period of 
six weeks. This shows the kind of material of 
which our choirs is composed. We have always 
maintained that the Nonconformist choirs are second 
to none, and our recent experience more than 
proves it. 

A word of praise is certainly due to many choirs 
who, at considerable inconvenience, started at mid- 
night or thereabouts on the Friday, and did not 
reach home again till the Sunday morning. Such 
self-denial for the sake of maintaining the reputation 
of the Nonconformist Choir Union is deserving of the 
highest commendation. 

We sincerely hope that the anthems comprised 
in the Festival programme will be frequently used 
in service by the various choirs. It is greatly to be 
regretted that, in chapels possessing such efficient 
singers, the service is often so very bald. Much 
more use ought to be made of such ability. It is 
abundantly evident that our choirs are capable of 
doing much more than is usually demanded of them. 
We hope the singers themselves will make known 
to their respective ministers and deacons their 
willingness and their desire to improve the service 
of praise by singing one of the Festival anthems 
occasionally. Any one objecting to this attractive 


| addition to the worship music of the church—and 





we are sorry to say there are such—ought to be 
placed in a museum as a relic of the dark ages. 
We would advise choirs to strongly urge the matter, 
and, if necessary, to use gentle but friendly pres- 
sure in order to get a really good musical service. 
Ministers and deacons should confine themselves 
to subjects they thoroughly understand. Musical 
matters, however, ought most certainly to be left 
in the hands of those who are capable of dealing 
with them; and deacons who are not musical will, 
if they are wise, retire into oblivion when such 
subjects are under consideration, 

The influence of the Nonconformist Choir Union 
reaches to many remote parts of the country. We 
should, however, like to see its borders extended. 
How is it that no contingents from Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Norwich, Derby, Leicester, took 
part in the recent Festival ?. Is there no Noncon- 
formist musician in either of these towns interested 
enough in the work to try to form a local union ? 
All of these places certainly ought to be largely 
represented. We hope musical friends in these 
districts will take the matter up. 

The Union is doing good service, and deserve: 
every encouragement. The preparation for the 
Festivals improves the choir singing, and that leads 
to better congregational singing. The churches 
therefore derive benefit, and this is one of the 
main objects the authorities of the Union have in 
view, 


THE members of the North Staffordshire Non- 
conformist Choir Union have elected Mr. Minshall 
as their president for the ensuing year. 
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Tuer remarks in our last issue concerning the 
neglect of Church Music by the Congregational 
and Baptist Unions have met with very apprecia- 
tive notice from the Press. The Independent says : 
‘‘Our respected contemporary is doing excellent 
service in continually pegging away at ministers 
for their tendency to under. estimate the importance 
of psalmody and its accompaniments.” 


ceedings of the Baptist Union, and says that the 
“criticism is not altogether uncalled for.” 


The Christian Leader says: ‘“ Mr. Minshall, in the 
June number of the Nonconrormist Musicar 
JourNaL pleads for the putting of the ministerial 
students in the colleges through a course of 
musical instruction. His argument isa thoroughly 
sound one.” 


The’ Heckmondwike Herald reprinted the whole 
article. 

Dr. PARKER, writing to The British Weekly on the 
programme of the coming International Congrega- 





tional Council, says: ‘Why should not an hour | 


or two be set apart for the consideration of the 
exalted place which music will in the future take 
in public worship generally ? Here we might 
have papers, read and unread (to be published in 
the Transactions of the Council), by some of our 
most experienced organists. In my opinion they 
are simply deaf and blind who do not recognise 
that music has yet a great place to occupy in 
Congregational Service. This meeting might be 
held at six o'clock in the morning (or later if more 
convenient), Certainly I for one shall not be 
satisfied if the great subject of Church Music be 
wholly ignored.” 


THE idea is excellent, and we trust it will be 
carried out. But it will not be a successful 
meeting if 6 a.m. is the time decided upon, as it 
is impossible to find means of conveyance at so 
early an hour.* Dr. Parker kindly offers to pro- 
vide a breakfast for those present. If it is possible 
to arrange a time when those interested in the 
subject can attend, we believe they wi// be there. 


WueEn the report of the Praise Committee was 
presented to the Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland last month, Principal Brown, 
in moving its adoption, spoke strongly on the 
importance of making Congregational Singing as 
good as possible. This very reasonable suggestion 
did not meet with general approval, for a Rev. W. 
Balfour opposed it, and talked a good deal of 
nonsense about the mischief of instrumental music, 
urging that it directed the people’s minds from 
that to which they should be directed. Such 
ancient and narrow-minded reasoning (?) fortu- 
nately had no effect, and Dr. Brown’s motion was 
carried, It is such men as Mr. Balfour that are 


doing the “‘ mischief” to the Church by trying to 
thwart the improvement of Congregational Singing. 
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WE recently tried the Electric Organ in St. 
John’s Church, Birkenhead, about which a good 
deal has been heard of late. Mr. Hope Jones, the 
honorary, organist, has at his own cost rebuilt the 
instrument upon his own principle. We were 
very much pleased with the result. Probably Mr. 
Jones would be the last to say his clever invention 
is absolutely perfect ; but he has done much, we 
believe, to simplify organ-building, and at no very 


The Freeman quotes our reference to the pro- | distant future it is probable some such system as 


his will be the rule rather than the exception. 
How nice it is be be able to carry your console, 
just like a harmonium, to any part of the church! 
The touch, too, is so easy, and the response from 
the pipes instantaneous. To those concerned in 
organ-building, Mr. Hope Jones’s instrument is 
full of interest. 


Result of the Last Competition. 


In our May issue we offered two prizes (£2 2s. 
and £1 1s.) for the two best Festival Anthems. 
After careful examination of the compositions sent 
in, it has been decided to reward the first prize to— 


Mr. Henry Maxrie.p, Mus. Bac. Tor., F.C.O., 
The Downs, 
Bowdon, 
Cheshire ; 


and the second prize to—- 
Mr. ARTHUR BERRIDGE, 
7, Harvist Road, 
Holloway, N. 





LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CHOIR. 


THE nineteenth annual festival of this very useful 
institution took place at the Crystal Palace on Wed- 
nesday, the 1oth ult., when there was a very large 
attendance. Fortunately, the day was beautifully fine, 
so the little folks and their friends had a good time of 
it, and evidently enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ 
content. The two concerts formed the chief feature of 
the day’s proceedings. At one o'clock the Handel 
Orchestra was well filled with the juveniles, who sang 
a variety of pieces in a very charming manner, and 
received loud applause. Mr. J. Rowley was the con- 
ductor, and Mr. Horace G. Holmes the organist. At 
four o'clock the Festival Choir took possession of the 
Orchestra, and, under the conductorship of Mr. Luther 
Hinton, gave a very creditable account of themselves. 
The selection this year seemed hardly so attractive as 
usual, but the choristers had carefully prepared the 
music. The anthems (especially “Hosanna in the 
Highest !” and “ Hosannato the Son of David !”) went 
well. The chorus “He watching over Israel” was, 
however, certainly beyond their capabilities, for the 
result was rather feeble. The’ part-songs went very 
nicely indeed, especially “The Potter,” which was loudly 
encored. ‘The Nightingale,” a very pretty composi- 
tion, by Gaul, was much appreciated. Mr. David 
Davies, as usual, presided at the organ. The Crystal 


| Palace Orchestra and the Sunday School Orchestral 


Band played their pieces with excellent effect, particu- 
larly the selection from Faus/. The London Sunday 
School Choir is doing excellent work, and deserves every 
encouragement. Our churches ought to be very grateful 
to its officers for bringing up the little ones to love and 
perform such music in so creditable a manner. 
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monconformist Church Mrgans. 
WESTMINSTER CHAPEL. 
Built by Messrs. Willis & Sons. 

Great Organ. 


- Double Diapason ‘ : ‘ , ~ ple 
. Open Diapason 

. Open Diapason 
Stopped Diapason 
Claribel Flute . 
Principal . : 
Flute Harmonique 
Twelfth 

. Fifteenth . 
. Sesquialtra 
. Trumpet 
12. Clarion 


SO SN OM EW Po 


Swell Organ, 
13. Lieblich Bourdon 

14. Lieblich Gedact 

15. Open Diapason 

16, Salicional . 

17. Vox Angelica 

18, Flageolet . 

19. Principal . 

20. Mixture , 

21. Contra Hautboy 

22. Hautboy . 
23. Cornopean 
24. Vox Humana 
25. Clarion 


e = 
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Choir Organ. 
6. Dulciana . : : ; 
7. Viola da Gamba 
8. Lieblich Gedact 
g. Claribel Flute 
30. Concert Flute 
31. Viola : , 
2. Piccolo Harmonique 
33. Corno di Bassetto 


Pedal Organ. 


Cnr COC MHC 


34. Violone , Z . ’ ‘ 
35. Open Diapason ? . ; . , éf 40 
36. Bourdon . : ; : ; ; ‘ «4,30 
37. Violoncello ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ? = ie 
38. Ophicleide : : : - ~ a0 


Couplers, 
39. Swell to Great. 42. Swell to Great-super. 
40. Choir to Great. 43. Swell to Pedals. 
41. Swell to Great-sub. | 44. Great to Pedals. 
45. Choir to Pedals. 
Speaking Stops ; ; : eae 
Couplers ; ; : Paley 


Total . : 45 


Nine Composition Pedals. Pneumatic action and 
spotted metal throughout. Two pair bellows, blown 
by hand. 


Music in beaven. 


Dr. TALMAGE says :—“ Another room in our Father's 


house is the music-room. St. John and other Bible 


writers talk so much about the music of heaven that 
there must .be music there, perhaps not such as on 
earth was thrummed from trembling string or evoked 
by touch of ivory key, but if not that, then some- 
thing better. There are so many Christian harpists 


pol Nwtt Om nrO 


and Christian composers and Christian organists and 
| Christian choristers and Christian hymnologists that 
have gone up from earth, there must be for them some 
place of special delectation. Shall we have music in 
this world of discords and no music in the land of 
complete harmony? I cannot give you the notes of 
the first bar of the new song that is sung in heaven; 
| | cannot imagine either the solo or doxology. But 
heaven means music, and can mean nothing else. 
Occasionally that music has escaped the gate. Dr. 
Fuller, dying at Beaufort (S. C.), said, ‘Do you not 
hear it?’ ‘Hear what?’ exclaimed the by-standers, 
‘The music. Lift me up! Open the window!’ In 
that music-room of our Father's house you will some 
day meet the old Christian masters, Mozart and 
| Handel and Mendelssohn qnd Beethoven and Doddridge, 
whose sacred poetry was as remarkable as his prose ; 
| and James Montgomery, and William Cowper, at last 
| got rid of his spiritual melancholy, and Bishop Heber, 
who sang of ‘Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s 
coral strand ;’ and Dr. Raffles, who wrote of ‘ High in 


yonder realms of light,’ and Isaac Watts, who went | 


to visit Sir Thomas Abney and wife for a week, but 

proved himself so agreeable a guest that they made 
| him stay thirty-six years; and, side by side, Augustus 

Toplady, who has got over his dislike for Methodists, 
and Charles Wesley, freed from his dislike for Calvin- 
ists; and George W. Bethune, as sweet a songmaker 
as he was great as a preacher, and many who wrote in 
verse or song, in church or by eventide cradle, and 
many who were passionately fond of music, but could 
make none themselves. The poorest singer there is more 
than any earthly Jr2ma donna, and the poorest players 
there are more than any earthly Goéfschal/k. Oh that 
music-room, the headquarters of cadence and rhythm, 
symphony and chant, psalm and antiphon! May we 
be there some hour when Haydn sits at the keys, and 
David the Psalmist fingers the harp, and Miriam of the 
Red Sea banks claps the cymbals, and Gabriel puts his 
lips to the trumpet, and the four-and-twenty elders 
chant, and Lind and Parepa render matchless duets in 
the music-room of the old heavenly homestead ! ” 








Che ees Magazine of 
oluntaties.” 


FURTHER PRESS NOTICES. 


‘THE object of this publication is to furnish organists 
with voluntaries of a moderate degree of difficulty 
and of sufficient artistic merit, at a cheap rate. If the 
standard of excellence of the first number is maintained, 
the magazine will find much acceptance.”—Hadifax 
Guardian. : " 
| “The Magazine of Voluntaries promises well, and its 
| development will be watched with interest.”—Leeds 
| Mercury. ; 
“ This new publication is likely to be very useful for 
| its purpose . . . and we hope the venture will be well 
supported.” —Sunday School Chronicle. 
| “ Organists, both professional and amateur, will hail 
with satisfaction this new bi-monthly.” — Christian 
| Leader. 
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Music at St. Andrew's; JPresbpterian 
Church, Bournemouth. 





Ir was Easter Sunday morning, a bright but cold 
day, when we paid a visit to St. Andrew’s Church, 
with the desire to see our friend the organist, Mr. 
Matthew Kingston, F.C.O. (whose likeness we give 
above)—the composer of the prize anthem sung at 
the recent Nonconformist Choir Union Festival— 


“at home.” Walking from the seashore through the | : 
public park, which adorns the valley of the Bourne, | 4PPropriate. 
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| hymns, and a good selection of 69 anthems. 


Psalm Ixviii. 18-20, comprising four metrical verses 
of four lines each, was sung to the tune Winchester 


| Old. Then followed Scripture readings from the 


Old Testament, and prayer. 
Hymn gI was next sung, the minister announc- 


| ing the number and the Scripture heading. The 


tune St. George's, Windsor, was played through, 


' and with the last bar the choir and people rose, 


Mr. Kingston’s playing was brisk, and the choir 


| gave him all possible assistance, but it was hard 
_ work to keep the congregation up to time; they 


were sometimes quite a beat behind the organ. 
It was impossible to accurately number the choir, 
their seats being in no way distinguished from those 
of the congregation who sat in the gallery, but we 


|| were told they averaged about fifteen singers; on the 
morning of our visit we should say they were under 
| rather than over that number, and mostly ladies ; 


certainly not large enough for the place. The choir 


|| being small and the congregation prone to drag, 


there was little opportunity for variation and ac- 
companiment or expression. The singing was not 
so hearty nor so general as we have heard at many 
Nonconformist Churches ; but, of course, this might 


| be due to the fact of the day being Easter Sunday, 


accounting for a smaller attendance of the regular 

congregation and a larger number of visitors. 
Following the hymn came the second lesson, 

and then Hymn 337 was given out, the minister 


| varying his usual practice of reading the Scripture 


the tall red spire can be plainly seen on the left | 


hand, and occupying as it does a central and pro- 
minent position, the place is not difficult to find. 
As we inquired our way, however, one young 
native directed us wrongly to the Wesleyan Chapel 
close by—presumably Presbyterian and Wesleyan, 
both ending with “an,” were alike to his young 
intellect. The present building of stone and red 
brick has not long been erected, its predecessor 
having become too strait for the visiting congrega- 
tion. The pulpit and the organ are at opposite 
ends of the church, the latter standing in a small 
gallery, also partly occupied by the choir. 

On arrival, a few minutes before eleven, we 
found the church, already nearly filled. We were 
promptly and courteously shown to comfortable 
seats at the pulpit end; and, as the seats were 
placed sideways to face the preacher, we were in 
full view of the choir. 

The opening voluntary was an extemporization 
on the Easter Hymn. After a short prayer, the 
pastor, the Rev. J. W. Rodger, announced a hymn, 
or rather a psalm. The book used is “ Church 
Praise,” embracing, as many of our readers may 
know, the whole ot the Psalms set to metre, 575 


text by reciting the first verse. The tune, Sé 
Paul, did not appear to be well known, and the 
singing was rather loose. 

After prayer, the children’s hymn, number 462, 
‘Shall we gather at the river?” was sung to the 
well-known tune Bosfon, and went very much 
better, giving the organist a chance at last, and his 
flowing accompaniment was beautifully smooth and 


During the offertory, Mr. Kingston played a 
pretty, melodious voluntary, which we think was 
extemporized. 

After the reading of notices of weekly and other 
services, Hymn 95— 

“ Jesus lives! Thy terrors now 
Can, O Death! no more appal us "— 
was heartily sung to Dr. Gauntlett’s St A/binus. 
The closing voluntary was bright and lively. 

We had a peep at the organ after the service, 
and found it possessed three manuals. Mr. 
Kingston makes the most of his instrument, but is 
seriously handicapped by the smallness of his choir 
and the lately rather unsettled state of the church. 
Mr. Rodger had been away ill for several months, 
and had only resumed his ministry the previous 
Sunday; as a consequence things generally, in- 
cluding the music, had fallen rather below the 
usual standard. Singing practice is held once a 
week ; anthems are rendered occasionally. We 
consider that the congregation might with advantage 
give more attention to the service of praise; the 


_ singing ought to be more general and rendered 





with more expression. There is material enough 
and scope for a thoroughly good musical service. 
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Che Monconformist Choir Gnion 
Festival. 
By A SPECIAL REPORTER. 


A FESTIVAL at the Crystal Palace so largely depends 
for its success on the weather, that a preliminary word 
of congratulation on the unbroken good-fortune in this 
respect that has attended the Nonconformist Choir 
Union may not perhaps be unpardonable. The dull 
morning of June 6th was succeeded by a bright though 
cold afternoon, and it must have been a source of satis- 
faction to the authorities, and especially to the many 
visitors from distant parts, that our fickle sky withheld 
its rain, and did not damp the day’s pleasure. It is 
now, in this the fourth year of the Union’s existence, 
perhaps unnecessary to say that metaphorical dampness 
was conspicuously absent. The audience was larger, 
and as demonstrative as ever. The well-filled orchestra 
formed an imposing array, and there was displayed 
such an evidence of intentness and earnestness as 
augured well for the prospects of Nonconformity and 
Nonconformist music. And when one reflects on the 
enthusiasm which brought nearly six hundred singers 
from Oldham, and hundreds more from places large and 
small in all parts of the kingdom, one cannot but be 
stablished in optimistic belief in the future of the Free 
Churches. 

The following choirs were represented at the 
Festival :— 


LONDON AND SUBURBS, 


Kentish Town Congl. | Ponders End Congl. 

Hounslow and Isleworth | Abney Congl., Stoke New- 
Congl. | ington, 

Church Rd. Baptist, Ted- | Park Chpl., Camden Town. 


| 
dington. | Congl. Ch., Lower Clapton. 
East End Congl., Finchley. | Congl. Church, Marsh St., 
Jamaica Rd. Congl. Ber- | Walthamstow. 
mondsey. Trinity Presbyterian, Strat- 
Rectory Rd. Congl., Stoke ford. 
Newington. Upton Chpl., Lambeth Rd. 
Raleigh Memorial Congl., Duke St. Baptist, Richmond. 
Albion Rd.,Stoke Newing- | Old Gravel Pit Ch.,Hackney. 
ton. | Woodgrange Baptist, Rom- 
York St. Congl., Walworth. | ford Rd., Stratford. 
New Court Congl., Tolling- | Waterloo Rd. Chapel, S.E. 
ton Park. Trinity Congl., Orford Rd., 
Unitarian Church, Avondale | Walthamstow. 
Rd., Peckham. | City Temple. 
Congl. Church, South Nor- | Barbican Congl., New North 
wood. Rd. 
Christ Church, Westminster | Bessborough Hall, Pimlico. 
Bridge Rd. Bromley Congl., Kent. 
Congl. Church, Plashet Park, | Barry Rd. Wesleyan, East 
Essex. Dulwich. 
Upper Holloway Baptist. North Bow Cong]. 
Congl. Church, High Cross, | Sydenham Bapt.,Forest Hill. 
Tottenham. Carpenter's Road Chapel, 
Catford Wesleyan. Stratford. 
Clifton Congl., Asylum Rd., | Baptist Tabernacle, Enfield. 
Peckham. Junction Rd. Congl., Upper 
Craven Hill Congl., W. Holloway. 
Warwick Gardens Weslyn., | Unity Church, Islington. 
Kensington. Dalston Congl. 
Cong]. Church, Manor Park, | Dalston Wesleyan. 
Essex. Paddington Chapel.’ 
Sion Chpl., Whitechapel Rd. | Harley St., Bow. 
Wesleyan Church, Stoke | Downs Chapel, Clapton. 
Newington. Effra Road, Brixton. 








PROVINCIAL, 


Blatchford Bridge Congl. Toller Congl., Kettering. 
Baptist Chapel, Kislingbury. Fuller Baptist, Kettering. 
Norwood and Crescent Wesleyan Chpl., Kettering. 
Cong]. Chrchs., Liverpool. | Union Chpl., Maulden, near 
Kneesworth Street Congl., Ampthill. | [Manchester, 


PROVINCIAL (continued ) :— 


‘Weslyn. Church, Irthling- Primitive Meth. Ch., White 
borough, Northampton. Hart St., High Wycombe. 

St. Paul’s Wesleyan, Dids- | Wesleyan Church, Edgeley, 
bury, near Manchester. Stockport. 

Nonconformist Choir Union, United Nonconfrmst. Choirs, 
Folkestone. New Mills, nr. Stockport. 

Hope Congl., Denton, near | West Orchard Chapel, 
Manchester. Coventry. 

Wycliffe Congl, Heaton , United Nonconformist Choir 


Congl. Church, Union St., Lyne and Dunkinfield. 
Hyde, Cheshire. Congl. Choir Union, 
Wesleyan Church, Reddish Brighton. 
Green, Stockport. Wesln. Ch.,Higham Ferrers, 
IpswichNonconformistChoir Northamptonshire. 


Union. Nottingham Choir Union. 
Christ Church, Westgate- | Congl. Ch., Skinner St., 
on-Sea. Poole, Dorset. 


Congl.and Weslyn. Chrehs., | Prim. Meth. Ch., Chester 
Marple, near Stockport. Gate, Stockport. 

Mount Tabor Methodist New | Prim. Meth. Ch., Lancashire 
Connexion. Hill, Stockport. 

Wellington Road, South | Wotton-under-Edge Choirs. 


Stockport. Bapt. Ch., Irthlingborough. 
Christ Ch., High Wycombe, | Union Chapel. High Wy- 
Congl. Ch., Mawdsley St., combe, 

Bolton. Nonconformist Choir Union, 
Congl. Ch., St. George’s Rd., Walsall and District. 


Bolton. Union Chapel, Little Moor, 
United Choir Union,Chester. Stockport. 
Ruabon Congl. Church. Wellingborough Cong]. 
Vine’s Congl. Ch.,Rochester. | Northampton Nonconformist 
Tonbridge Baptist. | Choir Union. 
Cong], Church, Stonehouse, Dover Nonconformist Choir 


Kent. Hanover Chapel, Stockport. 
Burton-on-Trent Noncon- Providence Chpl., Rochdale. 
formist Choir Union. Thrapston, Ringstead, and 
Oswestry Nonconformist Raunds Nonconformist 
Choir Union. Choir Union. 


A word as to the selection of music performed. The 

choral programme consisted of two of Handel's choruses; 
two full anthems by Stainer and Calkin; three anthems, 
with verse parts, by Barnby, Garrett, and Mr. Matthew 
Kingston, of Bournemouth (whose likeness is given in 
another column) ; a two-part anthem for ladies’ voices ; 
and five unaccompanied part-songs—of which one, a 
beautiful and worthy setting of Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Life,” by the late Mr. John Kinross, was most tastefully 
and quite admirably rendered by the select choir, com- 
posed of Madame Barter, Miss Emily Davies, Miss 
Etta Wright, Miss Edith Hands, Miss Louise Lancaster, 
Mr. T. R. Croger, Mr. Miles Mole, Mr. Alexander 
Tucker, and Mr. W. P. Richards. It may be said here 
at once, that the part taken in the concert by the select 
choir was incomparably excellent. The voices blended 
perfectly. It was impossible to single out one voice in 
any part from the other, and so much taste and feeling 
were shown as to render their singing one of the most 
delightful features of the concert. It must not be for- 
gotten that Mr. Arthur Briscoe, as ‘pianist, fulfilled 
an accompanist’s best function by his complete un- 
obtrusiveness. 
The choral items were interspersed with two pieces 
by the Crystal Palace Orchestral Band, and part of 
an organ concerto in D minor, by Handel, played by 
Mr. William Wright, of Nottingham, with marked clear- 
ness, and dexterous and well-judged distribution of 
imitative passages among the different manuals. 

The eduiadon into the programme of an anthem 





Royston, Camb. Congl. Church, Sale, near ; 


composed by a Nonconformist is altogether admirable, 





Norris, Stockport. Union, Ashton -under - ° 


Gloucester. Union. 
Congl. Ch., Sutton, Surrey. Oldham Nonconfrmst. Choir . 
Congl. Ch., Wellington Rd., Union. 

Stockport. Wesleyan Ch., Tonbridge. 
Congl. Church, St. Neots, ' Mount Pleasant Congl., 
Sittingbourne and Milton, Tunbridge Wells. 
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and it is devoutly to be wished that Nonconformists 
may be increasingly honoured in this way in the future. 
The anthem itself (‘Bless the Lord, O my Soul”) is, 
on the whole, an excellent specimen of broad choral 
writing. The opening is bold and effective, and the 
monotony to which for the first few bars the uncer 
parts are condemned by the nature of the treble part 
disappears as the work progresses. The middle 


movement, for solo voices, is a melodious and grace- | 


ful piece of flowing imitative counterpoint. Its theme 
is a happy one, and, curiously enough, is made very 
effective use of in J. B. Calkin’s anthem, “I will 
magnify Thee,” where it occurs almost identically. 
The anthem concludes, in quite Mendelssohnic style, 
with a succession of well-built sustained chords. 

In criticising the performance of the choir, it is 
important that the circumstances under which the 
work of preparation was carried out should be well 
considered. As already remarked, the choir was com- 
posed of singers from all parts of the country, all of 
whom may be safely assumed to be dozd-fide members 
of Nonconformist church choirs, with very varied op- 
portunities of musical culture, and with absolutely no 
opportunity of a combined rehearsal. Add to this the 
fact that the books of music were, through no fault of 
the executive, late in distribution, leaving barely two 
months for the practice of what must have been to 
many quite new music, and the ascription of the word 
‘admirable ” to the performance will not be considered 
over-praise The difficulties of a choral performance 
on the huge Handel Orchestra, where every singer 
feels that his loudest note is lost in a boundless im- 
mensity of space, are enormous; but they were over- 
come with surprising success. And this success is 
due without a doubt to the enthusiastic attention paid 
to the conductor, Mr. Minshall, and to that gentleman’s 
skill in fulfilling his important function. His wielding 
of the baton, with clear and decided beat, showed that 
he had not lightly chosen his method, that he had 
recognised every point where the eye of the singer 
would seek its cue, and that the responsibility of the 
moment could not induce that fluster and that loss of 
grip which prove fatal to the steadiness of a choir. 

The performance of the choir may for clearness’ sake 
be considered methodically under five heads: (i) note- 
correctness, (ii) quality of tone, (iii) time, (iv) pitch, 
(v) expression and style. 

(i) Throughout the long programme there were only 
two points where the singers failed to sing the notes 
correctly, and in both cases the men were at fault. 
The first occurred on page 33. of the book, in the last 
score, where the tenors, in repeating with slight 
variation the theme announced by the sopranos, did 
not in one consent unite to sing the G flat required of 
them. The second was on page 71, last score, where 
the basses failed of unanimity in skipping from B to F 
sharp. These are both difficult passages, and it is 
very creditable that the critical ear discovered no other 
slip throughout the whole concert. 

(ii) The quality of tone was excellent. The altos, 
numerically fewest, and therefore least powerful, were 
yet thoroughly efficient ; the sopranos and tenors clear 
without stridency ; and the basses gave forth a sono- 
rous volume of sound that filled the nave. 

(iii) Time depends on the judgment of the conductor 
and the accuracy with which choir and accompanist 
carry out his commands. Withregard to the former, it 
can only be said that, as results amply proved, the 
conductor's fempi were well chosen. The somewhat 
slow opening of “O Zion!” was redeemed by the 
vigour of the repeated first movement. The Handelian 
choruses went with a stately movement thoroughly 
in keeping with their style, and it is no slight thing 
to say that the runs in “But as for His‘ people” 
were perfectly steady. In nothing was the ability 


| arduous post of organist was admirable. 


of the choir to sing at a fairly rapid pace with- 
out unsteadiness more displayed than in “I will 
magnify Thee,” by far the best-rendered anthem in 
the performance, and in the spirited part-song “ Ragged 
and torn and true.” There were only two mishaps 
with regard to time—one in Dr. Garrett’s “In humble 
faith and holy love,” where the conductor intended the 
choral to be sung rather faster; and the other in Mr. 
Kingston’s anthem, at a point where a running organ 
accompaniment was a little hurried, and so caused a 
slight unsteadiness at the re-entrance of the voices. 
Here let it be said that Mr. Griffiths’ work at the 
His com- 





| binations were tastefully arranged’; the tone was never 
| overpowering ; the phrasing was crisp and clear. 





(iv) The way in which the pitch was maintained was 
most commendable, There was absolutely no flatten- 
ing in the accompanied music, even where the accom- 
paniment was most subdued ; nor in the unaccompanied, 
save at one point in the part-song “The Children,” 
where a slight deflection from the true pitch occurred 
at the difficult transition from G major to minor. 

(v) It is always difficult for a large choir, and espe- 
cially for a choir on the Handel Orchestra, to succeed 
in a true Aianzssimo ; but in many cases the contrasts of 
light and shade were really well expressed. We may 
instance particularly the middle movement of the two- 
part anthem ‘Eye hath not seen,” where the soprano 
and alto move in canon two in one at the fifth —a very 
effective piece—and Pinsuti’s part-song “There is 
music by the river,” in which Mr. Minshall’s well- 
chosen method of directing the choir resulted in a 
finished rendering that fully merited the encore it 
received. On the other hand, the vigour and volume of 
sound shown in the Handel choruses, and the excellent 
crescendos and sustained notes in “1 will give thanks,” 
were equally impressive. 

In conclusion, it is certain that this year’s Festival in 
no point fell short of the excellence attained in previous 
years, and in many points, notably a lighter style in the 
secular music, there was distinct improvement. There 
is no reason to doubt that still greater excellence will 
be attained, and it is to be hoped that the influence of 
the Union and of the recurring festivals will be markedly 
visible in the ordinary musical work of the churches. 

A word of praise is certainly due to the energetic 
and ‘popular Hon. Sec., Mr. T. R. Croger, for the perfect 
manner in which he carried out all business arrange- 
ments. From beginning to end everything worked 
smoothly. Hearty thanks are due to him for the time 
and trouble he so willingly devotes to the Union. 


PREsS OPINIONS. 


“The choir sang remarkably well, showing a high 
standard of choral excellence.” —Musical Standard. 


“A vast assembly such as this, gathered together 
from all parts of the land, could necessarily have 
enjoyed no opportunities for combined practice; and 
the very admirable performance, given under the able 
conductorship of Mr. E. Minshall, was consequently all 
the more satisfactory, as tending to indicate how high 
a standard of excellence the Nonconformist choirs had 
attained. Not only did this gigantic choir sing with 
almost the absolute precision expected only at a Handel 
Festival, but also, and particularly in the J/srael 
chorus ‘But as for His people,’ they showed a nice 
observance of the delicacies of light and shade rare 
indeed in a vocal force of these dimensions.’—7he 
Daily News. 


“The programme was most admirably carried out. 
It was a most enjoyable concert, and its excellence 
reflects great credit on our Nonconformist churches in 
respect to their singing abilities.” —7he Independent. 
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POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE NO1. 


“COME LET US JOIN OUR CHEERFUL SONG9” 


composed by 


W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Tor. FC.0. 
Published at 44 Fleet Street London E.C. 


g-4.¢ With spirit.¢-100.) 
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“The delivery of the anthems and part-songs was of 
a high order of merit." —7he Daily Chronicle. 

“The singers were in capital voice, and their tune 
and time were excellent. They sang with rare sweet- 
ness and precision.” — The Freeman. 

“ Considering that there had been no opportunities 


for combined practice, it was marvellous with what 


preciston the choir sang.”—Oswestry Advertiser. 


“The performance was highly creditable.”—Cheshive 


Observer. 

“The choir sang with a solidarity quite remarkable 
for a body composed of so many sections. Every 
attack was made with unerring precision, and the 
entrance of parts was always unhesitating. —NVolting- 
ham Daily Express. 

‘The Festival, taken as a whole, may be regarded 
as an improvement upon that of last year.”"— The Stock- 
port Chronicle. 

‘“ Saturday’s performance was very creditable to those 
concerned, and should encourage the choirs to further 
effort, and still more careful training in the future.”"— 
Tonbridge Free Press, 


Conic Sol-fa. 


By GEoRGE H. LAWRENCE. 

I—ITS ORIGIN AND FOUNDERS. 
THE pages of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL 
are probably read by many who, while enjoying the 
benefits of the Tonic Sol-fa system in their musical life, 
are yet ignorant of the record of its origin and career; 
and are certainly perused by many others who, though 
not using the method themselves, are brought into 
constant contact with its votaries. The approaching 
celebration of the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee seems to afford a 
fitting occasion to present to both classes of readers 
some account of the birth, history, and growth of the 
movement. A system which, in the space of fifty years, 
has developed into an organization of such world-wide 
influence as that now wielded by the Tonic Sol-fa 
College ; which can boldly undertake to fill the Handel 
Orchestra three times in one day with competent and 
certificated singers; which can, in a few weeks, obtain 
from its supporters a guarantee of nearly £2,000 against 
a possible loss on its festivities, and is able to inaugurate 
those festivities with a service in the Metropolitan 
Cathedral—such a system must have in the history of 
its half-century of existence many points of interest to 
those who now see only the successful results. 

Tonic Sol-fa has always found its chief stronghold in 
Nonconformist circles, and though at the present time 
it is steadily making its way into the choirs of the 
Established Church, it is still amongst the Free Churches 
that its most widespread influence lies. Ardent Non- 





conformists will doubtless be ready to ascribe this to | 


the greater readiness of their Churches to avail them- 
selves of improved methods; but it is likely that a more 
potent cause has been the fact that it was a Nonconform- 
ist minister who discovered the Tonic Sol-fa method (if 
in its then embryotic state it could be called a method), 
who adopted it for his own personal use in church and 
school psalmody, made himself its apostle and chiet 
advocate, and at last devoted his whole time and 
energies to its development and diffusion. The Rev. 
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John Curwen was the son of an Independent minister 
(Spedding Curwen), and was born at Heckmondwike in 
1816. He was himself educated for the ministry, and 
was a fellow-student at Coward College with Andrew 
Reed, junr., Joseph Fletcher, and Baldwin Brown. At 
this early period in his career, he already showed his 
interest in psalmody, having been specially attracted to 
Craven Chapel by the excellence of the congregational 
singing, stated to have been at that time the best in 
London. On leaving college he became assistant 
minister at Basingstoke, shortly afterwards changed to 
a similar appointment at Stowmarket, and then spent a 
year with his father, who was now at Reading. During 
these early years, Mr. Curwen was specially interested 
in Sunday School work, and devoted much attention to 
the improvement of Sunday School methods in general 
and singing in particular. In his efforts to improve the 
music of the schools with which he was connected, he 
soon became aware that the then orthodox method of 
teaching children “by ear,” or by shouting louder than 
they, was of no educational value. At this time he 
himself knew very little of the science of music, and has 
left a graphic account of his difficulties. 

‘ Having,” he says, ‘no natural advantages of ear 
or voice, | sought help. I learnt a few tunes, and, 
with the assistance of a friend, taught them to the 
children. We had two hundred children for two 
hours twice a week. By dint of loud singing, we 
carried the voices of the children with us, and taught 
them many tunes. We endeavoured most strenuously 
also to give them a knowledge of crotchets and 
quavers, flats and sharps and clefs, hoping thereby to 
give some permanence to the fruits of our labours; 
but this was in vain. We succeeded, however, in 
producing most delightful results for the time, although 
they extended not beyond the particular tunes which 
we had taught with extreme labour. For myself, all 
this while I could neither pitch a well-known tune 
properly, nor by any means ‘make out’ from the notes 
the plainest psalm tune which I had not heard before. 
To obtain that moderate ability was the height of my 
musical ambition. 1 therefore sought a private teacher, 
who, with the help of a piano, drummed much practice 
into me, but no independent power. I could run in the 
‘go-cart,’ but I could not take a step alone. | remem- 
ber being often told that I did not mark correctly the 
‘half-tones ’ (between the 3rd and 4th, and 7th and 8th, 
of the scale), and I thought if those same ‘half-tones ’ 
were but marked plainly on the music before me, how 
gladly and earnestly I would strive to mark them with 
my voice. But, as it was, I was continually afraid of 
these ‘half-tones.’ I knew that they were on the staff 
before me somewhere ; but I could not seethem. They 
lay concealed, but ‘dangerous to tread upon, like a 
snake in the grass. No sooner had I, with great pains, 
taught my ear an interval, than I found frequently the 
very next example of what seemed the same to be 
quite a different thing by half a tone, 1 longed for some 
plan by which these puzzling deceivers might be named 
and detected with equal facility in all their shifting 
abodes on the staff.” 

In the course of his search after a better way, Mr. 
Curwen heard, through Mrs. Reed (wife of Dr. Andrew 
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Reed, of Wycliffe Chapel and children’s asylums fame), 
of a school at Norwich where a Miss Glover was said 
to be successfully teaching children to read music at 
sight after a system and notation of her own which 
she called the ‘ Tetrachordal system.” Miss Glover, 
the daughter of a Norwich clergyman, had for some 
twenty-eight years been using this system in her own 
schools with highly satisfactory results, and had intro- 
duced it in a few schools and churches whose leaders 
had come to her for assistance. But it was only when 
John Curwen appeared'on the scene with his reforming 
zeal, methodical ways, and faculty for organization and 
direction, that the method began to show promise of 
taking an important position. It is the jubilee of Mr. 
Curwen’s first visit to Miss Glover in 1841 which Tonic 
Sol-faists are this year celebrating. His personal 


observations ‘of the results achieved confirmed so 


its students led to the production of a whole library 
from his pen. The list of his books cannot be enumer- 
ated here, but two must be mentioned, the “ Standard 
Course” and the ‘ Teacher’s Manual.” The latter, 


| issued in 1875, after the Tonic Sol-fa method had 
| existed for thirty years, is a masterly exposition of 
| educational principles, as valuable to the teacher of 


| general subjects as to the specialist in music. 


strongly the impressions he had formed from a study of | 


Miss Glover’s “ Manual,” that, with the remark, '‘ Now I 
have found a good tool to work with,” he forthwith 
adopted the main lines of the method. 
possible in the space of this article to go into the 
technical details of the Tonic Sol-fa system; but two 
of its leading features (in addition to the adoption as a 
notation of the old solfeggi syllables) should be 
mentioned here in connection with Miss Glover's 
name. First, the cardinal principle of the ‘‘ movable 
doh” as opposed to the “fixed doh” of Mr. Hullah 
and other teachers ; and, secondly, the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the scale, called by Miss Glover the 
‘* Musical ladder,” and since so widely known as the 


It is not | 


| ment they bring. 


The 
revised ‘‘ Standard Course,” published in 1870, contains, 
in minutest detail right through its “six steps,” the 
whole theory of the Tonic Sol-fa method, with a mass 
of information on voice training and musical theory, 
making it an invaluable book of study and reference as 
well to the staff notation as to the sol-fa musician. Its 
closing passage, besides showing the spirit which 
pervades the book, may be commended to organists 
and choirmasters, as suitable for reprinting and dis- 
tribution amongst critical members of their choirs and 
congregations. Here it is :— 

“Finally, let us remember two things. First, that 
even music must be enjoyed ‘soberly,’ and the more 
steadily and soberly it is pursued the more /vesh will be 
our desire for its pleasures, and the more keen the enjoy- 
And last, that all this vocal culture 
only puts into our hands a delicate but effective ¢zstru- 


ment. See, reader, that you use it nobly. Exercise 


| yourself to win a humble, true, and joyous soul, and let 


‘‘ Modulator,” which rapidly became an indispensable | 


adjunct in the class-room of every teacher professing to 


of singing music at sight. 
Before leaving Miss Glover it should be added that, 


while the elaborate development of the Tonic Sol-fa | 


notation and system was from this time forward 
entirely Mr. Curwen’s own work, he himself was 
never tired of acknowledging his indebtedness to her, 
nor of claiming for her due credit for the original 
In after years he made repeated though un- 
successful efforts to induce her to share in the 
pecuniary results of his labours; and in 1879, when a 
portrait of Miss Glover was unveiled in the Tonic Sol-fa 
College, he said, “ This is our foundress.” 


ideas. 


your heart be heard singing in your voice. Use that 
voice for social recreation, innocent and elevating; but 
use it most rejoicingly for the service of song in the 
house of the Lord. If the singing at your place of 
worship does not satisfy you, try to improve it; but first 
of all show that you mean cheerfully to fulfil your own 


teach with any approach to scientific accuracy the art | personal duty of vocal praise, whoever leads the singing, 


whatever tunes are used, and howsoever the organ is 
played.” 
(To be continued.) 


MWusic in the Scottish Churches. 
MR. LOVE'S ‘' SCOTTISH CHURCH MUSIC: ITS COMPOSERS 


AND SOURCES.” 
THE long-expected work on Scottish Church Music, 


| from the pen of Mr. James Love, has at length been 


Mr. Curwen, after his adoption of Miss Glover's | 


principles, was occupied for some years in developing 


and improving both the system and its notation. He | 


re-named the chromatic notes ; made several alterations 
in the signs used for the indication of time; and, most 
important of all, introduced the “ bridge-tone,” showing 
the singer the transition from one key to another. To 
the elaboration of the plan of teaching the system he 
devoted an immense amount of care, and his works on 
theory show the thoroughness of his investigations, 
and the care with which he provided for the needs of 
learners. This work of writing for teachers and 
students may be said to have gone on all the rest of 


Mr. Curwen’s life; he was continually revising, correct- 
ing, and improving as time showed the imperfections of | 


earlier efforts ; and in later years, when his system had 


become so widely known and taught, the demands of | 


issued by Messrs. Blackwood. It is a book which was 
worth waiting for. To begin with, it is all but the 
pioneer in a field of study and research which is 
generally neglected by the musical writer. We had 
already the splendid reprint of the Scottish Psalter of 
1635, edited by the Rev. Neil Livingston, in which a 
mass of valuable matter is gathered together relating to 


| the Church Music of the Reformation period. We had 


also the “Standard Psalm Tune Book” of Mr. Henry 
E. Dibdin, published at Edinburgh in 1852, giving a 
good deal of information, some of it very untrustworthy, 
about the source and history of the worship music then 
in use. Both these works, however, besides being now 
out of date, deal with a comparatively limited selection 
of praise material. When Mr. Dibdin’s volume was 
issued all the Presbyterian Churches looked upon 
hymns as they looked upon heresy: nothing but psalms 
and paraphrases were used in those days, and hence 
the number of tunes employed by corgregations was 
much smaller than that which now obtains. In dealing 


with the three Presbyterian collections of praise Mr. 
Love has had to trace the source and history of about 
one thousand psalm and hymn tunes, to say nothing 
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of anthems, doxologies, and Scripture sentences. The 
mere alphabetical index of tunes, with their numbers, 
composers, or sources, occupies alone some fifty closely 
printed pages ; while the biographical notices of com- 
posers number nearly five hundred. An appendix is 
devoted to some interesting details regarding the prin- 
cipal collections of psalmody issued in Scotland since 
the year 1700, from which a very good idea may be 
obtained of the share the country has taken in the work 
of providing the materials of Church song. To put it 
shortly, then, the book is the most valuable contribution 
to its special subject that has yet appeared ; and Mr. 
Love may be congratulated on adding a standard work 
to the national literature of his country. 

Naturally, the portions of the work which interest us 
most in these columns are those which deal with the 
source and history of favourite Church melodies. 
fine old minor tune, Coleshz//, which Hamish McCunn 
introduces into his setting of “The Cameronian’s 


| 
} 
| 
| 


That | 


Dream,” is less used in our churches now than in the | 


days of our grandfathers ; yet it has both history and 
hallowed associations. 
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Mr. Love, in a very full account of the tune, adopts 


the theory that it is not original, but simply an 
altered copy of Dundee or Windsor, to which Burns 
referred in his ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night.” This, we 
think, will be abundantly evident to all who com- 
pare the melodies of these tunes, which may be dore 
through the illustrations in Mr. Love’s pages. The 
earliest copy of the tune our author can find bearing 
the name of Coleshz/l is in ‘‘The Psalm-singer’s Divine 
Companion,” published at Manchester, in 1750, by 
Thomas Moore. To Moore, perhaps, belongs the credit 
of introducing the tune into Scotland ; at all events, he 
seems to have been the first to publish it, for itis found 
in his ‘‘ Psalm-singer’s Delightful Pocket Companien ” 
(Glasgow, 1762), under the name Co/eshz//, and with the 
direction, ‘ Sing Dundee bass and counter to this tune.” 


So far as is known, it is not found in any of the Scottish | 
| us, was one of the instructors of John Braham. He 


Psalmodies published before Moore's book ; but after 
1762 editors seem to have been of opinion that their 
collections were not complete without it. As Mr. Love 
says, it is matter for regret that Coleshzl/ should fall 
into disuse in our Scottish Churches. Probably one 
reason why it is so seldom heard is, that praise-leaders 
have got hold of the idea that it can only be used with 
such a psalm as “ Jehovah hear thee in the day;” 
whereas, sung quickly and boldly, it will go well with 
any psalm of a joyful, trustful character. By a very 
curious coincidence, just as we write, a letter comes 


from a Glasgow organist, in which he speaks of this | 


very tune. He says: “Sad it is that our grandest 
psalm tunes have suffered so much at the hands of 
ignorant and stupid musicians. Would you believe it, 
when I went to ———— Church, three years ago, they 
did not know Coleshill? The organists before me pro- 
hibited it from being sung. - I arranged a rather easier 
harmony, and now the congregation consider it one of 
the best tunes we have. I have found that the most 
effective manner of dealing with this melody is to trans- 
pose it to G minor, and sing it entirely in unison, with 
a free organ part strictly in keeping with the dignity of 
the tune.” 

Under the heading “Anonymous” Mr. Love deals 
with, two well-known tunes—/nnocents and Belmont. 
The former he regards as an altered copy of Thomas 
Walker's tune, S/oe/, found in thé Rev. John Rippon’s 
collection, 1806, in the preparation of which Walker 
took part. The earliest copy the author has met 






| 


with is in “The Parish Choir,” vol. iii, 1851. It is 
there set to the hymn beginning “Little flowers of 
martyrdom,” named J/#mocents, and described as an 
“ Ancient Litany.” The tune Belmont has been assigned 
to Samuel Webbe, sen., and Samuel Webbe, jun. ; but 
it is not found in the collections of psalmody they 
issued, nor is it at all in the style of Webbe the elder. 
Mozart has also been credited with the tune; but 
although in the master’s opera, 7/7 Seragiio, there is a 
character named ‘“ Belmonte,” there is nothing in the 
music resembling the hymn tune. Mr. Love's state- 
ment of facts regarding the tune is as follows. It is 
found in Purday’s ‘Psalm and Hymn Tunes,” 1860; 
in Routledge’s ‘“ Church and Home Metrical Psalter 
and Hymnal” of the same year; in Aviolet’s “-Tunes 
and Chants,” 1862. In all these works it is anonymous. 
In 1862 the Rev. W. Windle rearranged Routledge’s 
work just mentioned, and there Be/mont is assigned to 
“S. Webbe.” In 1863 the “ Bristol Tune Book” was 
issued, and the tune ascribed to the same composer, 
doubtless following the earlier editor. If Belmont be 
indeed an adaptation, Mr. Love thinks it is from a 
melody found in William Gardiner’s “ Sacred Melodies 
from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, adapted to the 
best English Poets,” 1812. This melody, understood 
to be Gardiner’s own composition, as it is anonymous 
in his publication, is printed by Mr. Love in full. We 
quote the opening lines to show the resemblance :— 
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The whole melody certainly bears out Mr. Love's theory 
as to the source of the tune. 

The well-known ZeonZ, introduced, it will be re- 
membered into the overture of Sir Michael Costa's 
Eli, is dealt with under the heading Hebrew Melody. 
A good deal of nonsense has been written about the 
supposed antiquity of this tune, such as that it was one 
of the melodies used in the Temple service, etc. 
been said that Thomas Olivers, having written the 
hymn “The God of Abram praise,” applied to one 
Leoni, a Jew, and celebrated as a vocalist in London, 
to furnish a tune, and the result was the melody under 
consideration. Leoni, by the way, as Mr. Love reminds 


was dismissed from the Synagogue for taking part in a 
performance of the Messiah, and is said to have died 
at Jamaica in 1796. Another theory regarding the tune 
is that Olivers first heard it sung by Leoni in the 
Synagogue, and, being greatly impressed by its effect, 
immediately wrote the hymn to suit it. The words 
and music were published together in 1772. Mr. Love 
thinks the Hebrew origin exceedingly doubtful, as the 
tune resembles a chorale by Christian Flor, who was 
organist at Luneberg about 1560. 

In the notice of Dr. Croft we find some remarks on 
St. Anne, which will bear quotation. Within the last 
few years Croft's authorship of this tune has been 
called in question, it being found in the seventh edition 
of Abraham Barber’s ‘‘ Book of Psalms,” 1715, where it 
is named Leeds Tune, and ascribed to a Mr. Denby. 
An earlier copy of this work has been discovered, 
published probably in 1696 or 1697, but it does not 
contain Leeds Zune. St. Anne appears in the sixth 
and enlarged edition of the “ Supplement to the New 
Version of the Psalms,” 1708, said to have been edited 
by Dr. Croft ; and whether Leeds Zune was added to 
Barber's collection before this date is still uncertain. 
Our author has a word of criticism for the tune-tinkerer 
in this connection. ‘The harmony at the close of the 
third strain of this popular tune,” he remarks, ‘has 
been most unjustifiably altered in the Free and Church 
of Scotland collections ;” and Mr. Havergal’s remark 
is quoted to the effect that “editors fear to follow the 
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worthy Dr. Croft, as he followed his predecessors, in 
commencing the first note of the fourth strain on the 
tonal full chord, because of consecutive fifths. Sch 
fifths no old harmonist ever declined.” For the sake 


of comparison we quote the original harmony, as at 
(a), and the tinkered form as at (4) :— 











By the way, while our tinkering editors are busy, why 
do they leave the ugly consecutive octaves—two pairs 
of them, too!—in Dr. Dykes’s tune to “Saviour, again 
to Thy dear Name we raise ” ? 

The facts regarding the composer of the well-known 
tune to “ Jerusalem the Golden” will probably be new 
to most readers. The tune has often been attributed 
to the late Bishop Ewing of Argyll, but it is really the 


composition of Lieutenant-Colonel Ewing, who was | 


born in Aberdeen in 1830. wing was composed in 
1853, and published the same year on single slips. 
The rhythm was different from that now in use, as may 
be seen from the following line of the original : 
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The tune seems to have been first published in 
common time in “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” 1861, 
and this was done without, it appears, consulting the 
composer, 


has very much vulgarized my little tune. It now seems 
to me a good deal like a polka. I hate to hear it.” 

We have said so much lately on the subject of tune- 
tinkering by editors that we shall not dwell at any 
length on the matter here. In this connection, as 
might have been expected, Mr. Love finds good occa- 
sion for criticism in going through the collections of 
the three Scottish Churches. Regarding R. A. Smith’s 
well-known tune /uvocation we read: ‘Since its 
publication, in 1825, editors have been content to give 
it in their collections as composed by Smith; not so 
the editor of the Church of Scotland collection, who 
has most unwarrantably tampered with it. Possibly the 
tune has faults, but the writer ventures to say that 
Smith's tunes will have a more lasting place in the 
psalmody of the Church than some of the modern 
tunes that now fill our hymnals. In the churches 
where this tinkered form is used the effect can be 
better imagined than described.” The same editor is 
condemned for altering the tune Borvdax to common time. 
‘Why it should have been so tampered with it is hard 
to understand, as it had gained acceptance in its 
original form in the Church of Scotland.” Clark's tune 
Crediton has also been “unwarrantably tampered with ; ” 
the tune Warrington has been ‘absurdly set on B 
flat; the harmony of Rutherford has been most irri- 
tatingly altered ; the But the catalogue is endless. 
It is high time this “meddling and muddling” were 
made a moral, if not a penal, offence. What says 
good old James Leach of Rochdale? “ In the general, 
we may say of music-menders what is vulgarly said of 
tinkers: in attempting to repair one hole they make 
two. Pedantry in every department is ridiculous, and 





full as much in music as in any other science, and 
often proves injurious to the original composer ; it may 
be called a sort of piratical murder, and it would be 
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well if the Legislature were to appoint that such a one 
should never appear in public but with a cap or mitre 
on his head, marked in the front with this label— 
Assassin ; for surely he is guilty of a twofold assassina- 
tion—even the music and the character of the author. 
I have seen excellent tunes so mangled and disfigured 
by self-conceited improvers that they have left them, 
like the man who fell among thieves, stripped and 
wounded, even half dead.” It is all but a hundred 
years since these words were written ; how much more 
applicable they are to-day need hardly be said. 

Many interesting things are recorded by Mr. Love 


| just in passing, as it were. We are told of one Charles 


Bridgman, who was organist at All Saints’ Church, 
Hertford, for the extraordinary period of eighty-one 
years. He was appointed at the age of thirteen, and 
conducted the service twice on his ninetieth birthday. 
He was ninety-five at his death in 1873. Mr. Edwards’ 
anecdote about Henry Smart and J¢/es’s Lane is trans- 
ferred from THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
and there are other quotations from the same source, 
duly acknowledged. We are told of an old precentor 
of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, being dismissed from 
his office for going to sleep during the sermon! It is 
interesting to know that the mother of the author of 
Vice Versé was organist at Ealing Church and at 
Paddington Chapel, and composed a tune, St. Agnes, 
which finds a place in several collections. The late 
Dr. W. H. Monk, we learn, would sometimes get out of 
bed specially to write down a tune; and Zventide was 


| composed while one of his assistants was playing a 


tr. ‘In my opinion,” says Colonel Ewing (we | 
think quite mistakenly) “the alteration of the rhythm | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Thalberg Fantasia within two yards of him. He also 
composed frequently while travelling by rail, in this 
respect resembling the late Dr. Dykes, of whom, by the 
way, there is an excellent portrait and biographical sketch 
in the May number of the Newbery House Magazine. 
A curious fact is recorded about the origin of the name 
Raleigh, given to a tune very popular in the north. 
The composer was a tobacconist, and keeping this in 
view, and in honour of the introducer of the ‘weed ” 
into the country, the editor who first printed the tune— 
Mr. William Carnie—gave it its present name. And 
so we might go on, making extracts of this kind, but it 
would not be fair to rob the author of his plums, and 
we only take these in hopes of whetting the appetites 
of our readers. 

Mr. Love has in several cases shown—particularly 
with regard to dates—that previous writers have been 
in error, Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary” coming in for 
a good deal of attention in this respect. It is proved, 
for example, that the latter gives a false date for the 
birth of Dr. Gauntlett—the following extract from the 
Birth Records of Wellington, Shropshire, having been 
obtained by the author: ‘“ Henry John, son of the Rev. 
Henry Gauntlett, Curate of this Parish, and Arabella 
his wife; born July 9th, baptized July’ 28th, 1805.” 
Regarding James Kent, we read in the Appendix to 
Grove, that he ‘‘ died in October, not May, if his monu- 
ment at Winchester may be trusted.” The following 
extracts, printed by Mr. Love from the Winchester 
Cathedral Register, should settle the point: ‘James 
Kent (organist) was buried May roth, 1776.”—‘ Eliza- 
beth Kent, Relict of James Kent (late Organist of this 
Church), was buried June 4th, 1776.” Some interesting 
fresh information (which the present writer was the 
means of finding when compiling the notice for tne 
“Dictionary of National Biography”) is given under 
the head of Richard Langdon. The latter, it may be 
remembered, was born about 1729, and died at Exeter 
in 1803, at the age—according to a memorial tablet in 
St. Paul’s Church—of seventy-four. Langdon’s* pre- 
vious biographers, including Mr. W. H. Husk, in 
“Grove’s Dictionary,” absurdly call him a son of the 
Rev. Tobias Langdon, priest-vicar and sub-chanter of 
Exeter Cathedral. The very slightest inquiry would 
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have revealed the fact that this was impossible, for | 


Tobias Langdon died September 4th, 1712. As Tobias 
did have a son named Richard—baptized in Exeter 
Cathedral, July 18th, 1686—it is more than likely that he 
was the father of the chant-writer. Mr. Husk says also 
that “about 1770” Richard Langdon was appointed 
organist and sub-chanter of Exeter Cathedral, the real 
date being, as the present writer first discovered from 
the Records, June 1753. These inexcusable inaccuracies 
in a standard work of reference are particularly irritat- 
ing, as in addition to the fact that one may be misled 
in particular instances, they create suspicion where 
there is probably no ground for it. 


We have heard it | 


stated as an excuse for dictionary writers that they are | 


not remunerated at a rate which permits of much 


original research; but surely no conscientious writer | 


would forego accuracy on such a sordid plea. 
work now under notice, so far as we are able to test it, 
is most severely accurate; and yet this accuracy has 
been obtained, as we happen to know, at an outlay of 
time and money to the author which will never be fully 
repaid. The reward must lie in the consciousness of 
good work done, and in the appreciation of those for 
whom the book is intended. 

On one trifling matter we entirely disagree with 
Mr. Love. The form “ Handel,” which he almost (why 


The | 


not quite ?) uniformly uses is, we affirm, a pure affecta- | 


tion. The family name we know to have been spelled 
in a variety of ways, and though the composer himself 
used the forms Handel, Hendel, and Handel, he cer- 
tainly never, so far as we are aware—we are open. to 
correction—used the first form after his arrival in 
England. 


Even if he did, that is no reason why we | 


should adopt a pedantic form which is discarded by | 


the best writers. 
ment of each of the three forms named above to the 


Mr. Rockstro confines the employ- | 


period at which Handel himself adopted it, and even | 
this is totally unnecessary in a work written for English | 


readers. Nobody in this country, unless a pedant, 
would pronounce the master’s name “ Handel;” why, 
then, should any one write it so? The scores of most 
of the oratorios are signed “ Handel,” the will is signed 


“Handel:” what reason is there to use any other 


form ? 

We ought to add that Mr. Love’s work is copiously 
illustrated with musical examples in both notations. It 
is handsomely printed and bound, as one expects it to 
be, coming from the great house of Blackwood; best 
of all, it is handsomely packed with valuable and 
interesting matter, which is its chief recommendation. 

' J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


(Information on all points of interest to Scottish 
musicians will be gladly received for this column 
by the writer, addressed to 2, St. Fillan’s Terrace, 
Edinburgh. | 








Che hymn Cune as a Cebicle for 
Modulation. 


By ORLANDO A, MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. T.C.T., F.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., L. Mus. L.C.M. 


(Continued from p. 93.) 


ANOTHER interesting extraneous modulation is to be 
found in another tune by Dr. Dykes (A. and M., No. 367). 
Here the modulation is to the major key of the flattened 
mediant, #¢., the relative major of the tonic minor of the 
original key, the return to the latter being accomplished 
by passing through the tonic minor, e.g. -— ~~ 
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It will be observed that the modulation is effected by 
flattening the leading note (@), the return to the original 
key being accomplished by treating the supertonic 
chord of G major as the subdominant of E minor (4), and 
from thence proceeding to the dominant chord identical 
in E major and E minor. 
Two striking modulations to the major key of the 
mediant are to be found in tunes 427 and 625 from the 
‘Bristol Tune Book.” The modulation in the first-men- 


tioned tune, a composition of Mr. F. Huxtable, decidedly 
suggests consecutive octaves (a, 4), notwithstanding 
the pains which appear to have been taken to avoid 
them :— 
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The modulation is effected by sharpening the domi- 
nant (c), the return to the key of F being accomplished by 
passing through the subdominant (¢ ). 

The modulation in the second tune, written by Mr. 
G. A. Pope, is interesting and effective, although slightly 
savouring of a false relation between G in the tenor of 
the second and Gg in the treble of the fourth chord in 
the following extract :— 






































This modulation is additionally interesting because 
affording us an instance of a change of key effected by 
means of a chromatic discord. At @ in the foregoing we 
have a supertonic major ninth, which would of course 


_ be a chromatic discord in the key of C, quitted as a 


dominant eleventl (with a minor ninth) in the key of 
E. The return to thé original key is accomplished by 
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simply lowering GZ to Gg. In leaving this part of our 
subject we may remark that extraneous modulations 
are, as might be expected, comparatively rare; their 
effect is in inverse proportion to their frequency, con- 
sequently they should be only used to give special 
effect to words more or less descriptive. Added to this, 
there is a difficulty in introducing them in a style 


use of average congregations. 

We regret that space will not permit us to enter into 
a discussion of modulation by means of enharmonic 
change. All we can do is to direct the attention of our 
readers to a fine example of so-called enharmonic 
modulation to be found in a tune in the “ Bristol Tune 
Book,” composed by Dr. C. J. Vincent, to the words— 

‘Lamb of God, whose bleeding love.” 

The modulation is unfortunately too long for quotation. 

In treating of modulations as exhibited in hymn 
tunes in minor keys, it will not be necessary for us to 
give any examples of modulations to the key of the 
relative major, as in the second line of Dr. Howard’s 
tune SZ. Bride, such modulations being so common as 
to be found in almost every minor tune. This modula- 
tion to the relative major is often followed by another 
to the dominant of the last-named key, as in Dr. Blow’s 
expressive tune SZ Mary (B.T.Bk., No. 51). The German 
chorale (A. and M., No. g2) contains a modulation into 
the minor key of the dominant, ending with a Tierce de 
Picardie ; while the anonymous tune SZ. Goar (B.T.Bk., 
No. 95) affords us, at the close of its second line, what 
some authorities would regard as a modulation into the 
major key of the dominant. Of these two modulations 
the former would be regarded as natural, the latter as 
extraneous, 

As this article would not be complete without a glance 
at some tunes which modulate into a related key and 
come to a full close in that key without returning to the 


| of tonic but not of signature, we may point to Dr. Dykes’s 
| well-known tune to the words “O come and mourn 


| minor key to its relative major, is exemplified in 
| another well-known tune by the same composer, to the 
| words “ Fierce raged the tempest o’er the deep ” (No. 285 


| primarily intended to produce. 


original, we must direct the attention of our readers to | 


a large number of tunes which, commencing in a minor 
key, modulate to and end in the tonic major, thus im- 
plying a change of signature, but not of tonic. Among 
these we must méntion Dr. Dykes’s tunes, in the “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” to the following hymns :— 

“Christian, dost thou see them ?” 

‘“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

‘ Behold the Lamb of God !” 
and, from the same collection, Sir John Stainer’s tune 


to— 
‘“We saw Thee not when Thou didst come.” 


The same modulation is found in another setting of 
J } 


“Christian, dost thou see them?” this time by H. A. 


Prothero (B.T.Bk., No. 435); and in a fine tune by | 


Dr. Gauntlett (“ Hymnal Companion,” No. 389) to the 
words— 
‘Lamb of God, whose bleeding love.” 

It is interesting to note that in the latter tune, as well 
as in that of Dr. Dykes’s first mentioned, the modulation 
to the tonic major is effected by a Phrygian cadence, 
4.e., the seventh and sixth degrees of the descending 
melodic minor scale bearing chords of the sixth, and 
followed by the chord of the dominant. 

As an instance of a tune commencing in a major key 
and closing in its relative minor, thus implying a change 


sufficiently simple for a composition intended for the of the words “Art thou weary?” in the A. and M., 





with me awhile!” The reverse modulation, from a 


in the “ Hymns Ancient and Modern).” The first setting 


affords a unique example of a tune commencing and 
remaining for more than half its length in the minor 
key of the supertonic, as indicated by the signature. 
This tune is from the fertile pen of Dr. Dykes, whose 
hymn tunes, taken as a whole, exhibit more interest- 
ing and original modulations than are to be found in 
the tunes of any other composer of equal celebrity. 

In bringing our article, already far too lengthy, to a 
close, we must again warn our readers against regard- 
ing it as in any way exhaustive. Our efforts have been 
directed more towards classifying the various modula- 
tions in general use, and indicating a few of somewhat 
rarer occurrence, than towards enumerating the well- 
nigh countless instances in which the hymn tune is used 
as a vehicle for modulation. Proceeding upon the lines 
laid down in this article, the musical reader can easily 
tabulate any noteworthy modulations which he may 
observe in hymn tunes which from time to time come 
under his notice. And these researches will not be 
worthless, for they will go far to show him that a skilful 
composer of hymn tunes never wanders aimlessly from 
key to key “as one that beateth the air,” but so arranges 
his modulations that they suit the varying character or 
changing sentiment of the words, and thus heighten the 
effect and intensify the impression the poetry was 








Mbituarp. 


‘MR. JAMES ELY. 


WE regret to have to record the death, on May 24th, 
of Mr. James Ely, aged fifty-one. Mr. Ely was a man 
of wide sympathies and varied activity. From boyhood 
he was associated with Westminster Chapel, whose 
first pastor, Samuel Martin, showed much interest in 
him, and in whose Bessborough Sunday School he 
was successively teacher, secretary, and superintendent. 
Of late years he held the office of deacon. He was an 
ardent politician, a vestryman of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, a school-manager, and a member of a science- 
class committee. He had little leisure, but his mind 
was richly stored with impressions gained in very varied 
intercourse with books and men. But music was his 
hobby and delight. He was to be found wherever good 
music was; and in his holidays scarcely a day passed 
in which he had not heard a service somewhere, in 
cathedral or church. He was no instrumentalist, but in 
early manhood possessed an excellent tenor voice, and 
was one of the enthusiastic singing-class which had the 
advantage of training undet Mr. Joseph Bennett, some- 
time organist of Westminster Chapel, and a gentleman 
to whose influence Mr. Ely used often to ascribe his 
musical appreciation. For some time Mr. Ely was 
precentor for the Merchants’ Lecture at Weigh House 
Chapel ; for years he was unofficially responsible for 
the music at the social gatherings of his own church ; 
and, more recently, he had successfully trained its 
evangelistic choir. ' 

He had been from its inception a constant contri- 
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butor to this JOURNAL, sometimes under a pseudonym, 
sometimes anonymously. His critical 


| 


articles were | 


distinguished by their genial appreciativeness, their | 


absence of all mere fault-finding, and their constant apt 
allusiveness. He had arranged to write for these pages 
a report of the recent Festival, when an attack of in- 
fluenza developed into pneumonia, and he was taken. 
He will be much missed by a wide circle of friends, 
public and private, who knew his sterling simplicity 
of character, and the warm sympathy that, under an 
unconquerable shyness, was continually prompting to 
unobtrusive acts of kindliness and self-sacrifice. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 
month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 


KENTISH Town.—On Thursday, the 11th ult., at the 
Congregational Church the “ Recognition” of the Rev. 
James Wayman as pastor was observed. Dr. Parker 
presided, and most of the Congregational “ lights” of 
the North-west District took part. The choir, under 
the direction of Mr. Alfred J. Hawkins, brightened the 
proceedings by very creditable renderings of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ How lovely ” (S¢ PauZ) ; “ The Radiant Morn,” 
by H. H. Woodward; and Vogler’s “ Holy is the Lord 
our God ;” and, contrary to usual custom, were compli- 
mented on and thanked for their work. 


STRATFORD.—Mr. H. W. Braine, who has_ been 
honorary choirmaster at Carpenter's Road Chapel, 
Stratford, E., for ten years, has been appointed to the 
post of choirmaster at Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Maryland Point, Stratford, E., rendered vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. G. H. Lawrence, who is removing 
to the north of London. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BIRSTALL.—A new organ has just been erected in 
the Congregational Church by Messrs. Forster & 
Andrews, at a cost of £270. 


LreEeps.—On Sunday afternoon, the 7th ult., in the 
Holbeck Recreation Ground, lent for the occasion, a 
selection of sacred music was performed for the benefit 
of the Leeds Medical Charities. The weather was fine, 
but cold; notwithstanding this drawback, the attendance 
numbered some thousands of well-dressed and orderly 
people. There was a full band and chorus of five 
hundred performers. Mr. C. Dyson led the band, and 
Mr. J. W. Haywood conducted. The programme 
included selections from the Messiah, and the 
XAyrie, and “Gloria” from Mozart's Twelfth Mass. 


St. HELENS.—An “Open Music Service” was held 
in the Congregational Church on Sunday, May 24th, 
which attracted a large congregation. The whole of 
the music was selected from Mendelssohn’s compositions. 
The organ solos included movements from The Hymu 
of Praise, organ sonatas, and songs without words. 
The vocal items (duets, quartetts, and choruses) were 
taken from £/ijah and Lauda Sion. The principal 
vocalists were Misses E. Knowles, Berry, Glover, Mrs. 
Hunwick, Mrs. F. W. Marsh, and Messrs. Elliott and 
Potts. Mr. J. T. Elliott had carefully trained the choir. 
Mr. H. R. Lacy ably presided at the organ. 


SEDBERGH.—Mr. Frank S. Styler, organist of Sale 


| two very appropriate and interesting sermons. 


| ‘“ Congregational Psalmody,” the 
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SHEFFIELD.—On Sunday, the 14th ult., the organ in 
Queen Street Chapel was formally reopened after 
alterations and enlargement. Mr. E. Minshall presided 
at the instrument, and gave a recital after morning and 
evening services. Special music was excellently sung 
by the well-trained choir under the direction of Mr. 
Best. The Rev. Charles Chambers, the pastor, preached 
On the 
following evening Mr. Minshall gave his lecture on 
illustrations being 


| given by the choir, 


Correspondence. 





(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of our 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





THE RECENT NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION FESTIVAL, 
To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 

S1r,—I have been informed, on authority I am bound 
to accept, that a number of members (roughly stated at 
a dozen) of a choir belonging to this Union, instead of 
taking their places on the orchestra, as it was their 
duty to do, deliberately remained in the audience 
throughout the concert. 

How any choir members could avail themselves of 
the reduced fare to London, and the free pass from 
London into the Palace, and then entirely ignore their 
part of the contract passes my comprehension! There 
is only one word which properly describes their action. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that if the Executive does not 
find some means to stamp out this kind of thing before 
another Festival, the result may be most serious for the 
Union, as I fear such a practice may be infectious. 

As a means of checking it in the future, I suggest that 
no choir member’s ticket shall be accepted as a pass to 
the orchestra, unless it bears the name of his choir (very 
many were handed in at the recent Festival without the 
blanks being filled up), and that the whole of the tickets 


| so taken should afterwards be carefully checked with 


the totals shown on the forms sent in by the respective 
choir masters when applying for the passes. Then, if 
this irregularity was repeated, the matter could be 
dealt with when any choir member so offending applied 


for admission to a subsequent Festival. 


Yours faithfully, 
STEWARD. 
Some other singers who made their appearance on 
the orchestra long after the concert commenced, also 
deserve censure. 


MODULATION IN HYMN TUNES, 

To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 

S1r,—In view of the excellent paper, by Mr. Mans- 
field, on Modulation in Hymn Tunes, in your last 
number, it may be interesting to note a remarkable 
instance of extraneous modulation in a tune which ! 
have just met with in a book by a clergyman, an M.A. 
of Oxford. This is a tune of seven bars’ length, } time, 
and begins in thé key of F major. No change occurs 
until the last line, when a sudden modulation is made 
to D? major, and, like the old woman who “went up 
stairs nineteen ‘times a day, and never came down,’ 
it never comes back to the original key, but ends 


| abruptly in D?. Whether the learned author couldn't 
| find his way home, or whether, as appears likely, he 
| considered it a master-stroke of genius to leave it so, 


Presbyterian Church, gave a recital in the Con- | 


gregational Church on the 7th ult. 
included compositions by Bach, Wesley, Guilmant, 
Smart, Capocci, and Handel. 


His programme | 


I do not decide, but the effect is certainly peculiar, 
especially when repeated for several verses. As the 


| writer of the article referred to gives more examples 


of the clever and beautiful manner in which a true 
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musician will return to the original key of the most 
distant modulations, I mention this example as a good 
one of “how not to do it.” Other curiosities, both as 
regards harmony and rhythm, are to be found in the 
book from which this example is taken.—I am, etc., 

C. DARNTON. 


IR eviews. 

The Boy's Voice. By J. Spencer Curwen. (J. 
Curwen & Sons, Warwick Lane, E.C. 2s. 6¢.)—Mr. 
Curwen has rendered great service to choirmasters by 
the publication of this work. He is an authority upon 
the subject; but he gives the opinions and methods of 
operation of many well-known teachers of boys, which 
are worthy of careful consideration. The chapters on 
“Management of the Breath,” ‘ Voice Training,” and 
“Notes on the Practice of Various Choirmasters in 
Cathedrals ” are especially useful. 

Te Deum and Benedictus,in F. By D. R. Munro. 
(Novello & Co, 2d, each.) —Two simple and effective 
settings, chiefly in chant form. 

Twilight, Reverie for the organ. By Ernest H. 
Smith. (Beal & Co., 16, Oxford Circus Avenue, W. 
1s. 6d, nett.)—A graceful, flowing piece, free from all 
difficulties. 

Handel Festival Points and Portraits. (Hazell, 
Watson, & Viney, 1, Creed Lane, E.C. 6¢.)—All 
interested in Handel’s music will appreciate this 
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publication, which contains interviews with, and ex- | 


cellent portraits of the leading singers at the recent 
festival. Interesting facts concerning previous festivals 
are given ; also a short biography of the great composer. 


Co Correspondents, 

A. J. T.—The matter is one of considerable difficulty. 
We are afraid to advise you without knowing a@// the 
facts. But, so far as we can see, we think you have a 
good case. 

M. SmitH.—Many thanks for your suggestion. It 
shall receive consideration. 

Bostonion.—It was more than fifty years ago. 

A Conpuctor.—You should decide upon your method 
and stick to it. If you vary your style, your choir will 
never be sure what you wish them to do. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—A. T. 
(Chelsea), B. P. (Dolgelly), A. J. (Plymouth), W. L. 
(Newcastle), D. R. S. (Exeter), F. L. (Camberwell), 
T. S. (Barnet), E. S. (Bilston), T. S. (Sheffield), B. W. 
(Manchester), J. T. (Grimsby), A. D. (Glasgow), F. T. 
(Inverness). y 


Staccato Motes. 

THE London Church Choirs held their Annual Festival 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on May 28th. New music for 
the occasion was written by Mr. King Hall and Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout. 

Miss ANNA WILLIAMS and Mr. Edward Lloyd have 
been laid aside with the influenza. 

Mr. A. J. Cowey will conduct the Juvenile Choir 
at the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee Concert in place of the late 
Mr. Proudman. 

‘ISRAEL IN EGypr,” in its entirety, was recently 
performed in Paris for the first time, and was. coldly 
received, 


| 
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MR. JEwSON, formerly a professor at the Royal Aca- 
demy, is dead. 

THERE is a rumour that Mr. Sims Reeves is to be 
made a “ Mus. Doc.” by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Surely it cannot be true ? 


DvorAk received the honorary degree of “ Mus. Doc. 
Cantab.,” at Cambridge, on the roth ult. 

AN organ, on the “ Hope-Jones System,” is being 
built for Higher Broughton Presbyterian Church. 

LEYBACH, the French organist, is dead. ~*~ » 

BANNERS were used for the first time in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on the occasion of the recent Gregoriah 
Festival. - 

WE note that the celebrated West of England 
organist, Mr. George Riseley, of Bristol Cathedral, 
is announced to give a recital on the fine instrument 
to be reopened on July 22nd at St. Matthew's Church, 
Denmark Hill. As the church is of easy access from 
all the great centres, there will be, no doubt, a large 
congregation, Mr. Riseley being very rarely heard in 
London. 


Accidentals. 


In the North of Ireland at country singing-schools it 
was formerly considered profane to use in musical 
practice the words, metrical or prose, of the inspired 
psalms, but it was the habit of the various male 
members of the class, as their ability permitted, to 
“give out” lines suitable to the metre to be melodiously 
employed. On one occasion a certain bucolic, aggrieved 
by a rival’s success with a neighbouring Dulcinea, 
delivered the following chaste lines after the tune had 
been announced :— 

“When Satan entered into swine 
This world for to destroy, 
He left one broad-nosed boar behind— 
Macguiley, you’re the boy.” 





AN organist during his autumnal vacation visited a 
small West of England town. There was an organ in 
the tiny church—such as it was—and a choir composed 
of farm labourers. Seeing an announcement of a 
coming harvest festival, at which a number or two 
from Handel was to be performed, the visitor was 
curious to know how such rudimentary musicians 
would manage; so accosting one of the smocked 
choristers, he said: “I see you are to have a grand 
performance at the coming festival.” ‘ Oh, ees, ees, 
zur, we be; aye, and we be gwyne to give ’n a little bit 
of Maister Handel, too.” “So I see; but don’t you 
find his music rather difficult?” ‘Well, ees, ees, we 
dew, but then, you see, we alters it a little!!!” 

An old gentleman, speaking to a young lady and 
commenting upon her freshness and good looks, re- 
marked: “Ah, my dear, may you long retain them! 
Yours is a happy period of life. You know nothing: of 
the jealousies, the heartburnings, the contentions, the 
rivalries, that beset the pathway of existence.” ‘ Don’t 
I, though,” she interrupted; “I want you to understand 
that I belong to a church choir.” 


In a New York church the clergyman announced that 
the proceeds of the collection would be devoted to 
reducing the debt on the church. During the singing 
of the music, while the contribution boxes were being 
passed, the tenor, a German, had a solo in which were 
the words: “ And the dead shall be raised.” He suc- 
ceeded in electrifying the congregation by singing at 
the top of his voice: ‘Und ze def sall be raised in ze 
twingling of an eye!” 





